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For Friends’ Review. 
WHAT IS CHRISTIAN BAPTISM ? 


The rites and ordinances instituted by God 
under the Old Covenant were typical, and 
only “imposed until the time of reforma- 
tion.” Heb. ix. 10. But Christ, the great 
antitype, the Mediator of the new and better 
covenant,‘ being come, a high priest of good 
things to come, He taketh away the first,’’) 
or old covenant, with all its ritual, “that | 
He may establish the second,” or new cov- | 
enant. Heb. ix. 8 to 15. viii. 6, 7, 8, 18; 
x. 9, &e.; Col. ii. 14 and 20. 

“The way into the holiest of all was not 
made manifest,while the first tabernacle was | 





the new covenant. 


nant, (ist Tim. ii. 5; Heb. viii. 6; 


No. 3. 


yet standing.” Heb. ix. 8. But since 
Jesus, our forerunner, by His own blood, 
entered in once into the boly place, having 


\obtained eternal redemption for us (Heb. 
|ix. 12), whoever will, may have access by 
| faith, ‘“‘and enter into the holiest by the blood 
| of Jesus ; 


by a new and living way which 


| He hath consecrated for us, through the vail, 
| that is to say His flesh.” 


Heb. x. 19, 20; 
Gal iii. 23 to 26. 

The Gospel dispensation of the new cov- 
enant is “the ministration of the Spirit,” 
or the dispensation of Christ, in or by the 
Spirit. 2nd. Cor. iii. 3 to 18. And the wor- 
ship and service of God in this dispensation 
are spiritual. Jobn iv. 23, 24; Rom. vii. 
6; Gal. iv. 4 to 7; Phil. iii. 3. When, 


| therefore, baptism is spoken of under “ the 


dispensation of the Spirit,” unless plainly 
defined, or the context shows it to be other- 


' 49 | Wise, we must by the plain rales of inter- 


pretation understand spiritual baptism, or 
| the baptism of Christ. 

The old covenant, witb all its ritual, 
3 | being fulfilled and done away in Christ, if 
‘outward rites and ordinances are a part of 
the Gospel dispensation, they must have 
been established by Christ himself under 
I thivk to warrant this 
conclusion we must find His instructions 


‘beth as to their establishment and observ- 
‘ance, very definite and explicit. For baving 
| at so costly a price as the blood of His cross, 


blotted out and taken out of the way the 
bandwriting of ordinances, (Ephes. ii. 15; 
Col. ii. 14,) that all might be brought nigh 
and have access directly to God by faith, 
through Him alone, the one Mediator be- 
tween God and man under the new cove- 
ix. 15; 
xii. 24,) the presumption is very strong that 
He would not reimpose outward ordinances 
upon those who become subjects of His 
spiritual kingdom. 

Having premised with the remark that [ 
believe there isa progress of doctrine in 
| the Scriptures, both in the communication 
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of God to men, and in the apprehension by 
men of the truths communicated, I must 
say, I fail to find those explicit instructions. 
I do not find water baptism, as such, once 
called Christ’s baptism, or spoken of by 
Christ as belonging to His dispensation ; but 
find it spoken of by Christ and His disci- 
ples ten times as John's baptism; and many 
times cuntrasted with Christ’s baptism—the 
baptism with the Spirit. The Jews were 
exceedingly strenuous to connect cleansing 
in water with religious acts, and we find the 
disciples in their early ministry, especially 
Peter and Philip, (who bad been disciples 
of John), recognizing the ministration of 
water baptism. Peter, in the account of his 
visit to the Gentiles, (Acts xi. 15, 16), says: 
“As I began to speak the Holy Ghost fell on 
them, as on us at the beginning; then re- 










said, “John indeed baptized with water, 
but ye shall be baptized with the Holy 
Ghost.” Still, even then he seems to forget 
the lesson taught bim on the Mount of 
Transfiguration, to look to Jesus only, and 
wants to couple the new cloth with the old 
garment of John’s baptism, even as upon 
another occasion, (Gal. ii. 11, &c.), “ be was 
to be blamed” for adherence to Jewish rites. 
But when in his more mature Christian 
knowledge and spiritual apprebension, only 
a few years before his death, be wrote a 
‘General Epistle,” he leaves us in no doubt 
as to what he then appreciated as the bap 
tism of Christ’s dispensation, ‘‘ The baptism 
that now saves us.” (ist Peter iii. 20, 21.) 
The ark was the type of the Saviour ; its 
agency was saving, purely saving; the 
water was sent to destroy the ung. dly ; its 
agency was solely destructive. All who 
went into the ark, the type of Christ, were 
covered in it, safe from the destroyer ; dieso- 











daros the water, which also was a figure of 
' the baptism that now saves us (not the 
} putting away of the filth of the flesh), 
but the answer of a good conscience to- 
wards God by the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ.” ‘‘ For as many as have been bap- 
tized into Christ have put on Christ,” 
(Gal. iii. 27), and are saved while they re- 
maio in Him. 
Paul recognized the ministration of water 
baptism; but, thanks God he used it 80 
little, declaring this baptism was not in- 
cluded in his commission to preach the 
Gospel. (ist Cor. i. 18 to 17.) So he also, 
in condescension to Jewish prejudice, recog- 
nized circumcision, (Acts xvi. 3), though 
he afterwards says the outward rite is not 
really circumcision under the Gospel dis- 
pensation. ‘Circumcision is that of the 
beart, in the Spirit.” (Rom. ii. 28, 29.) 
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Again: “We are the circumcision which 
worship God in the Spirit, and rejoice in 
Christ Jesus, and put no confidence in the 
flesh.” (Phil. iii. 3.) ‘ Know ye not that 
so many of us as were baptized into Jesus 
Christ were baptized into His death?” 
(Rom. vi. 3, &c.) “For by one Spirit we 
are all baptized into one body.” (lst Cor. 
xii. 12, 13.) “ For as many of you as have 
been baptized into Christ have put on 
Christ.” (Gal. iii. 27.) Surely these and 
similar declarations can only apply to that 
which bas renewing, transforming power, 
and not to an outward symbolic rite. In 
his Epistle to the Colossians, written at 


Rome, in the maturity of his Christian ex- 


membered I the word of the Lord, how He} 


perience, the grand purpose of which was 
to induce them to look to “Jesus only,” 
and find their completeness in Him, he says: 
“As ye have therefore received Christ Jesus 


the Lord, so walk ye in Him.” ‘Beware lest 


thesan, were carried safely di through huw-| 


any man spoil you through philosophy and 
vain deceit, after the tradition of men, after 
the elements (or rudiments) of the world, 
and not after Christ; for in Him dwelleth 
all the fulness of the Godhead bodily, and 
ye are complete in Him, who is the head of 
all principality and power, in whom also ye 
are circumcised, with the circumcision made 
without bands, in putting off the body of the 
sins of the flesh, by the cireumcision of 
Christ ; buried with Him in baptism, where- 
in also ye are risen with Him, through the 
faith of the operation of God, who hath 
raised Him from the dead.” (Col. ii. 6 to 
12.) Here he couples circumcision and bap- 
tism together, and shows them to be no 
longer elemental rites, but spiritual reali- 
ties in Christ. And then be continues and 
sums up: “And you, being dead in your sins 
and the uncircumcision of your flesh, hath 
He quickened together with Him, having 
forgiven you all trespasses, blotting out the 
handwriting of ordinances that was against 
us, which was contrary to us, and took it 
out of the way, nailing it to His cross.” 
“Wherefore if ye be dead with Christ from 
the rudiments of the world, why, as though 
living in the world, are ye subject to ordi- 
nances?” (Col. ii. 13, 14 and 20.) 

When, therefore, he tells the Ephesians 
who were unsettled over Jewish ordinances, 
that Christ has “abolished in His flesh * * 
the law of commandments contained in or- 
dinances,” so that by Him “we both have 
access by one Spirit unto the Father (Ephes. 
ii. 15, 18), and after showing them their 
wonderful spiritual privileges as members 
of the family of God through faith in Christ, 
declares that now ‘“‘ There is one body and 
one spirit, one Lord, one faith, one baptism,” 
(Ephes. iv. 4,5,) I must understand this 
one baptism of the Gospel to be as certainly 
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the baptism of Christ, as the one faith, to| influence that is everywhere accompanying 









be the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ. the labors of our teachers. In all our semi- 
W. H. Lapp. naries there is a deepening of religious feel- 

Brooklyn, Eighth mo. 14th, 1879 ing. Is it not a time favorable for the 
amaamniidediedhnd more explicit teaching of our interpretation 


of the gospel. Will it not increase the effi- 
ciency of any of those who stand in place, for 
OUR SCHOOLS. the time being, of fathers and mothers, to 
— read again the works of our great writers 
The waning of summer reminds us that|—of Barclay, Penn, Penington and Joseph 
the time is at hand when our schools and| Jobn Gurney. 
colleges will re-open. | Far as religious thought has advanced, 
In view of the condition of our Society, | either in this country or in Europe, it is still 
these seminaries of learning should demand | long way off from the heights attained by 
from us more attention than they have ever | these worthies, and of one thing we may be 
before received. | sure, that the books of such profound think- 
For denominational schools there can be | ets, who yet learned their best lessons at 
but one plea, that we desire that our child-| the feet of Christ, cannot fail to strengthen 
ren shall be trained in the faith of their| and expand our religious faith. 
fathers. On this ground we defend them, | Wo. F. MITCHELL. 
and in this direction they can be very useful. | Cincinnati, Eighth mo. 19th, 1879. 
Very great care should be taken by the 
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Society to place the supervision of our col-| , ol | . 
leges in the hands of those who are thorough FRIENDS’ MEXICAN MISSION. 
believers in our principles, as well as at- 

tached to our Society. Of course thev) MatTaMoras, Mexico, Eighth mo 14th, 1879. 








should be “intelligent,” but they should be} Dear Friend:—I beg leave to call the 
real Friends at the same time, well read in| attention of Friends, and particularly those 
our views, and familiar with our history.) interested in foreign mission work, to a few 
We are passing through a period of unsettle-| items in connection with the present exi- 
ment, probably preceding a positive advance. | gency of the Mexican Mission, and b,» way of 
In this respect our experience is not unlike explanation of the recent petitions made for 
that of other religious bodies about us. funds for the work. 

In the transition our schools will play an; Those Friends who have seen lithographic 
important part. Dean Stanley, in speaking| views of our proposed meeting-house will, 
of the “schools of the prophets,” and of! no doubt, allow that for a city of 16,000 in- 
their succession, says : ‘One special object of | habitants, the bouse is as plain as could be 
all such seats of education everywhere is to| desired. A gothic plan has been preferred, 
mediate between the old and the new—to| as it lends the aid of strong buttresses witb- 
maintain a current of independent thought! out destroying the symmetry. The roof ig 
and feeling amid the pressure of lower in-| very strongly timbered, and the whole struc- 
fluences, to distinguish between that which | ture is intended to be hurricane proof. The 
is temporal and that which is eternal.” buttresses and roof trusses add considerably 

The corps of instructors in any one of our | to the expense, but seem absolutely necessa- 
larger institutions of learning, together with | ry to resist the burricanes or cyclones of 
such of the Trustees, or members of the! the Gulf of Mexico, which sweep over this 
“Committee,” as are most frequent visitors | city every few years, leaving indelible 
of the same, form a sort of “society of in-| marks of their desolating force. 
quiry,” in which, without design, there is a| The lowest bid is $3,200, or $700 more 
constant tendency to “broad thinking.’”’| than the building fund on hand. The lot 
Men and women of differing theological ten-| was purchased over a year ago, and has 
dencies are brought together by a common | been fenced, costing altogether, including 
interest, through which they become ace-| fencing, &c., about $350. Should Friends 
quainted, after which character begets mata-| fail to build at an early day, this expense 
al liking and respect. | will be lost, as it can only be held as church 

The tendency is to separate the chaff from | property, and cannot be sold, and failing to 
the wheat in the religious thought of such, | build will violate the law under which it is 
and as they are always Friends of more or| held, and it can be nationalized as deserted 
less inflaence in the Society, the latter is| convents, &c., have been. Besides this, so 
the gainer by their appointment. | public a failure to baild would give to the 

It is remarkable how free from excitement | people an idea that Friends do not intead to 
our schools have been kept, and yet we may| lay the foundation of permanent work in 
gratefully acknowledge the steady religious| Mexico. Many who would join our Society 
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from preference to its spirituality, may join 
others because they see signs of permanence 
in their missions. In truth it seems clear 
that the question of permanence is the one 
now clearly before the Society awaiting an 
answer. 

What is to be done with the little body of 
awakened Christians brought out of Ruman 
superstition through the blessing of Gud on 
the Mexican Mission, is a serious question, 
and requires a prayerful answer. We have 
no idea of leaving them, have not even 
thought it possible so long as we have life 
and health to work among them. To per- 
sons depending on donations for all the 
necessaries of life, working more than twelve 
hours daily in the press room, stereotype 
department, and supervision of binding, and 
having from seven to ten persons in constant 
employment, to receive notes like the follow- 
ing is bringing the question close home : 

“T send draft for $100, only $120 remain 
ing in the treasury.” 

One month later : 

“T send draft for $100, only $20 remain- 
ing in the treasury.” 

Whilst we bave thus far had grace to 
take the matter to God in prayer and await 
His answer, yet the church has a duty in| 
this matter to fulfil. 

The Friends’ Mission has gained an access 
to the instructors of the country which no 
other mission in Mexico bas yet acquired. 
Our press is well arranged for educational 
publications, and this work can be carried 
on until it becomes self-sustaining. 

The work can be extended to other Span 
ish-speaking countries. It is a work which 
lays a foundation for future gospel work in 
young hearts. Shall we leave them now? 
We have been constantly delaying tract 
issues to meet the demand for our evangeli 
cal school books. We need to increase our 
working force to meet the demand. Shall 
we at this juncture be obliged to reduce 
our force for want of funds? In the treasu 
ry at last date only enough to pay rent 
of rooms for one month was on hand. We 
intend not to look back, except to see past 
mercies, and to work on in hope. Without 
a confident trust in the care of God over 
His work, we should bave resigned long 
ago. Thy friend, Samus. A. Purpie 


———- ee 


OUR NEGLECT REBUKED. 

At one of the fellowship meetings which 
the native Christians of the South Sea 
Islands have among themselves, an old man 
rose and said: ‘‘I stand among you to-day 
a solitary and lonely man. Once I bad 
a wife; dear she was to my beart; she is 
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no more. Once I had five noble sons; they 
are all gone. Oh! that terrible night when 
my wife went out to the bushwood never to 
return—when my boys left my home to be 
slain by our deadly enemies!” He paused, 
and there was silence ; the tears rolled down 
his cheeks. “These things do not occur 
now,” he again said; “ Christianity bas put 
an end to these bloody wars. But there is 
one thing I want to ask: Can it be that the 
Christian people in England have had this 
gospel of peace for many long years, and 
never sent it unto us until now? Oh! that 
they had sent it sooner! Had they sent it 
sooner, I should not be to-day solitary, sad- 
hearted, mourning my murdered wife and 
children. Ob! that they had sent it 
sooner!” 

He sat down. Another man rose up. 
“I know what my Lrother says, I, too, 
mourn to-day sons and daughters slain. If 
we had known the gospel sooner, they would 
be with us now. Yes,itistrue. Oh! that 


| English Christians had sent us the gospel 


sooner !” 

I thought, as I sat listening, how much 
the words should sober and‘stir us. Oh! to 
send the gospel every where we can, and send 
it soon ! W. Wyatt GILL. 
—Exchange. 


-_ 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 

At the Morning Meeting on the 28th of 
Seventh month, Dr. Edward C. Young took 
leave of Friends bere, expecting, after six 
weeks, further stay in Eagland, and some 
tarriance in Ireland, to return to the United 
States. He testified of the kindness he bad 
received, and the evidence of life and love 
met within our meetings, and in the carry- 
ing out of the Discipliae. A returning 
Minute was drawn up, addressed to his 
Yearly Meeting of Ohio, concluding with the 
prayer that nothing may be permitted to in- 
terrupt the bonds of Christian unity between 
us. Dr. Young's visit has been valued by 
many; in some places hisservice has seemed 
markedly appropriate and useful. His wife’s 
company has lightened the burden of fre- 
quent pbysical weakness and ill health. 

Dr. Dougan Clark bas closed his labors in 
these lands, having sailed from Liverpvol 
on the 3ist. One of the Jast visits which 
he paid was to Manchester, where he beld a 
series of meetings, to the satisfaction and 
belp of Friends there. A _ socio-religious 
meeting was beld bere on the 251h, when a 
few of D. Clark’s London friends came to- 
getber to bid him farewell. His teaching 
will not soon be forgotten : it has been clear, 
vigorous, and searching. More response to 
it has been elicited in some places than io 
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others, but we cannot always judge by the 
apparent results. The general effect upon 
the minds of our young people has been to 
lead them to less vague and more definite 
ideas of religious truth, and to regard the 
promises of the Gospel, especially those on} 
sanctification and the baptism of the Holy | 
Spirit, in a clearer light. The prayers of 
many English hearts will follow our dear 
friend to his American home. 

Our Meeting for Sufferings on the Ist of 
Eighth mo. was a small one. The answer 
prepared by J. B. Braithwaite to the letter | 
from the French missionaries in South Africa 





Isaac Sharp, dated from Mauritius, gave a 
cheering account of bimself and L. Kitching. 
He was to sail on the 3ist of Fifth mo. for 
Madagascar. He bad been overlooking the | 
whole of his long journey, and it seemed | 
to bim a mystery of grace. We hope he is | 
by this time amongst friends at Antanan- 
arivo. 

The Protest against the Zulu war was 
reported to have been printed and circulated | 
to the extent of 12,000 copies. Some in- 


formation was given concerning ministers 
abroad, and a further grant of money was! 
agreed to for the expenses of J. F. Hansen 


and wife. 

Our valued friend, Isaac Brown, is pros- 
trated by illness, and it is very doubtful 
whether, at his advanced age, he is ever} 
again strong enough to take his accustomed | 
part in our meetings. As a minister, an 
expounder of Scripture, and a wise counsel- 
lor in church and mission matters, his influ- 
ence bas been great and to good purpose. A 
letter was read to the Meeting describing | 
his prostrated condition, and was listened to | 
with much interest and sympatby. 

Joseph Armfield reminded us that that 
day was the anniversary of the liberation of 
800,000 of our fellow-subjects in the West 
Indies, about fifty yearsago. In effecting) 
that liberation, Friends had borne a noble 
part, and had not sbrunk from much sacri- 
fice and expenditure on account of it. Still) 
there are, at this day, many thousands of 
human beings in slavery, and much remains 
for us to do. After this the Meeting closed | 

A General Meeting was held at Alton, in 
Hampshire, from the 24th to the 30th of| 
Seventh mo., prior to the Quarterly Meet- | 
ing. It was well attended throughout, and 
has, we trust, been helpful, although proba- 
bly more by the edification and enlighten- 
ment of professors, than by reaching the 
class of outsiders. On the First-day as 
many as twelve meetings were carried on 
in the town and country around,—the min- 
isters being distributed. Two open-air 
meetings were also held. An interesting | 


} 
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meeting was appointed one evening, with 
ministers and Christian workers of other 
(nonconformist) bodies; tea was provided, 
and a paper was read by a Friend on “ Min- 
istry.” It proved a very satisfactory time, 
Wesleyans and others evincing much appre- 
ciation of Friends’ work and principles as 
thus put before them. 

Sarah B. Satterthwaite and companions 
bave returned from Norway. A letter from 
a Friend, dated from the Hardanger Fiord, 
tells us of a young man, an attender of 
meetings, Jobann Siinde by name, who has 


just been imprisoned for five days on bread 
was brought in and adopted. A letter from| and water for refusing military service. 


It 
is encouraging to heur of a faithful testi- 
mony thus borne. J. F. Hansen and wife 
had arrived some time since in Norway from 
Denmark. He bad held many meetings in 
and near Stavanger, some of them largely 
attended. After that he went into the coun- 
try districts, and held large and frequent 
meetings. One at Stabland lasted several 
hours, and not a few of the natives spoke. 
When last heard of they were on their way 
to Bergen, where there is a tiny meeting of 
about 3 Friends, with some others who lean 
towards our Society. J. F. lansen is likely 
to return to Denmark, and spend the winter 
in residence in that country, after the com- 
pletion of his Norwegian visit. The meet- 
ing of Friends at Stavanger is going on well. 
There are four or five applications for mem- 
bership now under consideration, and seve- 
ral young persons are coming forward in 
the ministry of the Gospel. 

Very beautiful is the scenery of that deep- 


ly indented Norwegian coast. Lakes, moun- 


tains, forests, islands, cataracts, vie with 
each other in the charms they offer to the 
eye. Beyond them all, we are told, are the 
sunsets in the fiords,—the fairy pictures 
imagination sees on sky and water,—pale 
green meadows, white castellated cities, 
dark groves, wooded islands, pale blue seas, 
set in a shaded background of rose, purple 
and orange, in endless combination and 
contrast, and ever-changing variety, till all 
melis away into a quiet, mellow twilight. 
London, Eighth month 7th. 


—_—_—_—_—_ +m 
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THE EDDYSTONE LIGHTHOUSE. 

On the 19th of Eighth month, the Prince 
of Wales and the Duke of Edinburgh were to 
lay the corner-stone of the new lighthouse 
at Eddystone, A day was fixed some time 
previously for the ceremony, but the weather 
was so tempestuous that it was rr 
to proceed with it, and it had tobe de- 
ferred. 
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Eddystone is a group of rocks in the Eng-|in Joppa, educated in London, emigrated to 
lish Channel, nine miles from the coast of} America, and became a Rabbi in Chicago. 
Cornwall, and fourteen miles in a south | He attended one of Moody’s meetings, and, 
westerly direction from Plymouth Break-| being converted, became an earnest believer 
water. These rocks are covered each day|in the Christian doctrine, forsook the faith 
by the tide, and the water around them is| of bis fathers, and is shortly to give a series 
from twelve to one hundred and fifty fathoms | of lectures before the ministers in Baltimore 
deep. on “How and why I became a Christian.” 

The spot was a most dangerous one to|—New York Observer. 
ships, and so many wrecks occurred here, | 
that a lighthouse was erected on the rocks! INFIDELS AND THE BrsLE.—Hume used to 
by Winstanley, between the years 1696 and | go to church sometimes in Scotland. Col- 
1700. The structure was of wood, upon a/lins insisted on his servants going to church 
stone base. The form was that of a polygon, | ‘‘ that they might not rob or murder him.” 
and it was one bundred feet high. So confi-| Voltaire “built a church to God” at Ferney. 
dent was the architect of its strength, that! Mr. Huxley wants the Bible introduced into 
he said he would wish to.be in it in the | Board schools. Professor Tyndall is indig- 
greatest storm that had ever occurred in| nant at being charged with hostility to reli- 
England. His wish was fulfilled, for in| gion; and Mr. Herbert Spencer leaves ample 
1703 a terrific storm swept over Southern | space for the “ unknown and unknowable.” 
England, and the lighthouse, with the archi- |The heart, like nature, “ abhors a vacuum ;” 
tect in it, was completely washed away. it craves for something beyond a negation, 

Another lighthouse was built on the rocks and, as long as the unknown is treated as 
between 1706 and 1709, by M. Rudyerd. It|‘‘ unknown” the craving is hard to satisfy. 
also had a stone base, with a wooden super |—Saturday Review. 
structure, and was ninety-two feet bigh, 
but was burned in 1755. Two years later,| ‘ Wita what measure ye mete, it shall be 
Smeaton began the erection of another light- | measured to you again.” 
house, which has been regarded as a model| The way to be righted yourself, is to be 
of engineering skill. Its sides were curved careful not to wrong others. 
after the pattern of the trunk of an oak.| God only carries his people when they 
The walls were formed of Portland stone in cannot walk; he pities our weakness, but 
blocks from one to two tons in weight,| not our sloth. — 
which were encased in granite blocks dove-| Are you in the way of temptation? hasten 
tailed into the solid rock The whole, with all speed out of it; remember Abraham, 
formed a circular tower eighty-five feet high. David, and Peter. 

After standing nearly 120 years, this He that walks uprightly before God will 
famous structure bad to be taken down on walk honorably before men; and is safe in 
account of its foundations becoming insecure, every place and condition. 
because of the rock having been worn by the Wherever you go, endeavor to carry with 
waves, and a new one isin process of erection. | you a sense of God's presence, His holiness 
The Prince of Wales is said to have been and His love; it will preserve you from a 
delighted on his first visit to lay the corner- | thousand snares. 
stone, to witness the ease with which enor-| If God bas chosen your way, depend upon 
mous blocks of stone could be lifted by the | it, it is the best'that could be chosen ; it may 
cranes, and placed in position. |be rough, but it is right; it may be tedious, 

i peepee but it is safe. 


SELECTIONS. | We are sure of deliverance if God is our 
anne Saviour ; be will deliver in six troubles, and 
A MAN of piety may be lodged in the|in seven shall no evil touch us,— Young 
rudest cottage, and his occupation may be | Christian’s Pocket Book. 
only to sweep the streets; yet let him so} 
sweep a street, that, through the bonest and 
diligent doing of his duty, God is glorified, Fer Frienée’ Review. 
and men are led to speak and think better of | BENJAMIN DU PLAN. 
religion, and he formsa link between earth HUGUENOT OF SOUTH FRANCE. 


and heaven. | 
Die (Continued from page 24.) 

A JewisH Convert.—Among those con-| The condition of the Huguenots was not 
verted during the meetings of Mr. Moody in| improved by the war of the Camisards, for 
Baltimore, was a Jewish Rabbi (Professor | the persecution continued until, in 1711, 
Reider) @vho has entered the ministry of the | their last assemblies were dispersed. The 
Methodist Protestant Church. He was born) edict of 1712, based upon the assumption 
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that Protestantism was extinct in the king- | 
dom, declared that ‘all those who henceforth | 
should die without thé sacraments were to be | 
considered as relaps, that is to say, their 
memory should be ignored, their goods con- 
fiscated, and their bodies dragged on the! 
hurdle and deprived of sepulture ” The new | 
edict did not remain a dead letter. Many | 
of the Protestants outwardly submitted to! 
its requirements, but of those who, in the 
South, remained firm, the practice was, as to | 
the men, to confiscate their goods and send 
them to the galleys of Toulon or Marseilles. 
The women were sent to the Tower of Con- 
stance, in the midst of the salt marshes 
of Aigues-Mortes ; the youug girls were in- 
carcerated in the old Castle of Carcassone. 
Collections on behalf of the captives were 
made amongst their brethren and in foreign 
countries; the faith and constancy of all 
were stimulated afresh by the chastisements | 
with which the Lord permitted the faithful 
to be afflicted, and meanwhile the Assem- 
blies of the Desert, as they were called, 
were held as before. In the language of! 
one of the prayers, which has been pre- 
served, they could say with simplicity, 


“We are without temples, but do Thou fill 
this house with Thy glorious presence! We 


are without pastors; but be Thou Thyself 
our pastor!” It bad been customary, there- 
tofore, for the men to bring their guns to the 
assemblies, to be prepared to defend them- 
selves against sudden attack ; but this prac 
tice being opposed to the wishes of Antoine 
Court and Du Plan, it was discontinued. 

Antoine Court, who is especially identi- 
fied with the reorganization of the churches 
of Languedoc, was but nineteen years of age, 
when, in 1715, he commenced, with the help 
of others, this work of restoration, by con- 
voking a synod of preachers and laymen at 
Nismes. One cannot but regret that, with 
the re-institution of order and discipline, 
necessary in some respects, the simplicity 
which had characterized the ‘‘ assemblies of 
the desert” was in part sacrificed to a spirit of 
ecclesiasticism. One of the preachers, at the 
instance of Court, was dispatched to Zurich 
to receive the ‘ imposition of bands,’’ there- 
by to insure the thread of ordination (as 
assumed) according to apostolic rule. 

But in the very responsible work of ‘‘re- 
organizing churches,” zealous as was An 
toine Court to engage in his Master’s ser- 
vice, he plainly lacked that deep, inward re- 
ligious experience and knowledge,that ready 
surrender of men’s ways and devices accom- 
panying an humble acknowledgment of 
Christ’s headship over His own church, 
which we find displayed by Fox, Penn and 
Story, when they settled meetings in the 
fear of the Lord. 


| postors and fools? 
recognize that a great number were sincere, 
‘and, in consequence, wortby of great re- 


\demned to perpetual 
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Women’s preaching was definitely forbid- 
den. This ruling was a matter of much 
grief to Benjamin Du Plan. Whilst well 
aware of the vagaries which marked the 
couduct of some of the Inspired, he was yet 
deeply conscious of the spiritual benefit of 
which be himself had been the recipient, 
through the preaching of devout women 
who he could not but believe had received 
a true call to the ministry. “ The judgment 
pronounced by Court and the Synod,” says 
Bonnefon, ‘‘upon the Inspired in general, 
appeared to him excessive. He was the first 
to acknowledge the whims and the extrava- 


|gancies of some; but was it not going too 


far to comprehend in one category all as im- 
Was it not necessary to 


spect? During the four years he had asso- 
ciated with these persons and habitually at- 
tended their assemblies, he bad seen and 
beard things which to him appeared extra- 
ordinary and inexplicable ; ignorant women, 
and even children, expressed themselves in a 
choice language to which they were not 
accustomed, proclaiming the wonderful 
truths of God; many had predicted things 
to him which had afterwards come to pass; 
and finally, he could not forget that at these 
meetings his soul had received the light of 
the gospel, and that his heart had there 
found repose and peace.”’ 

It was to the intimate friendly rela- 
tions which existed between the family of 
Du Plan and the chief houses of Alais, that 
the Protestant nobleman had kitherto owed 
his exemption from persecution or arrest at 
the bands of the Romish authorities. But 
now, at the instigation of a Camisard 
enemy who bad denied the Protestant faith, 
the Intendant of Alais ordered the arrest of 
Du Plan, who at once took to flight. For 
two years be wandered over the country, 
evading capture; then, believing he could 
no longer in France concea) himself from bis 
pursuers, he crossed the frontier into Swit- 
zerland. 

The same year (1724) that Du Plan thus 
became an exile, was signalized by the pro- 
mulgation of a decree against the Protest- 
ants, which re-afirmed and aggravated the 
most cruel edicts which had preceded it. 
Some of its provisions were, that men who 
took part in any worship other than that of 
the Catholic Church, were to be sent to the 
galleys for life and have their goods confis- 
cated, while the women were to be con- 
imprisonment; tbat 
preachers were to be punished with death; 
that all that granted them aid or asylum, or 
failed to denounce them, were liable to the 
galleys and the confiscation of their goods, 
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The children must be baptized into the 
Catholic Church only, and sent to its 
schools, while marriages not celebrated ac- 
cording to its canons were declared illegiti- 
mate. Certificates of Catholicism were made 
compulsory in order to the possession of any 
office or academical grade, as well as for 
admission into trades or professions. 

The Protestants were greatly cast down | 
upon hearing of this new declaration, and, 
at a synod which was immediately con- 
voked, some strongly advised a general emi- 
gration, while others seemed bent on trying 
anew the issue of war, as did the Camisards 
of the generation preceding. But bappily, 
more peaceful counsels prevailed, the con- 
clusion being that it would be best to 
address the foreign Powers, asking them to 
interest themselves in their behalf, by inter- 
ceding with the young king, Louis XV., for) 
a revocation of the edict. This work Du Plan, 
in exile, voluntarily undertook to perform, | 
by addressing pressing requests to the King | 
of England, the King of Prussia, and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 


(To be concluded.) 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MO. 30, 1879. 





THE members of Ohio Yearly Meeting, whose | 
sessions began on the 28th, will have before them | 
questions of the deepest moment to the Society 
of Friends at large. It is to be hoped that these | 
will be met with frankness, yet with the fervent 
love which never fails, and with an unshaken| 
faith in the Lord Jesus as the Chief Shepherd of | 
His flock. Paul said that he could do all things | 
through Christ which strengthened him. So can 
the dedicated members of the Church now, as | 
their faith in Christ is direct and steadfast. 

We trust that holding fast the truth, the Yearly | 
Meeting will also have strength to uphold its 
faithful members in going forward with the 
Christian work of the day. It is no time for 
hands to slack or hang down. 


ee ~o ewesuses 


THE appeal of Samuel A. Purdie deserves 
attention. Many have been faithful in contribu- 
ting to the needs of the Church, and the spread 
of the gospel. But in a fear lest they should go! 
beyond the Bible standard, many have fallen 
short of it. A missionary goes forth at the Lord’s 
call “taking nothing" of those to whom he is 
sent. His wants, and those of the blessed ser- 
vice in which he is engaged, should be supplied 
by those who enjoy the blessings of Christian | 
education. Too often giving to meet the wants 
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of the Church or for missionary purposes is 
looked upon’ as a tax. The idea is that the 
authorities in the Church call for it, and it isa 
hardship to pay what is required. Now he who 
gives thus grudgingly, misses a blessing and a joy. 
The motive should ever be to give for Him “who 
loved me and gave Himself for me."’ 

It is by many giving a little that missionary 
work can be supported. ‘“ God loveth a cheerful 
giver,” and the rule is that each should give 
“according as God hath prospered him.” If 
those who have a little would give of their 
litle, even though it should be in “ a great trial of 
affliction,” in ‘‘the abundance of their joy and 
their deep poverty,” that they ‘ abound unto the 
riches of their liberality ;” the wants of Christ's 
service in this respect would be supplied. If 


| every one who could spare from a few cents to 


many dollars from other charities, would send 
their contributions to the treasurcrs of the Mis 
sionary Boards, the sum required would soon 
be made up. 


- a 


MOVEMENTS OF MINISTERS.—Stanley and 
Sarah G. Pumphrey have been attending meet- 
ings within the limits of Ohio Yearly Meeting, 
and attended Short Creek Quarterly Meeting 


| Eighth mo. 16th. 


Sarah B. Satterthwaite and Susan Doyle have 
completed their visit to Friends in Norway, after 
a stay of six weeks in that country. Sarah B. 
Satterthwaite visited nearly all the settlements of 
Friends there, paid some family visits, and at- 
tended the Yearly Meeting. The latter began 
on a Seventh-day morning with a meeting for 
worship, followed by a short business session. 
In the afternoon another session was held, when 
the business was finished. The principal subjects 
claiming attention were the Queries and answers, 


certificates of visiting Friends, and the School 


Committee’s report. On the First-day following, 
there were two meetings for worship in the 
meeting-house, and one in the evening at the 
house of Endré Dahl. 

Isaac Sharp and Langley Kitching were to sail 
from Port Louis, Mauritius, on the 2oth of Fifth 
month for Madagascar, and it is hoped have 
long ere this been with the little band of Mission- 
aries at Antananarivo. 

Helen Balkwill took passage in the steam- 
ship Pennsylvania, which sailed from Phila- 
delphia on the 27th instant. 

Dr. Dougan Clark has returned from Eng- 
land, and reached his home on the 13th inst. 


oa 


MEMORIALS of Emily Bliss Gould, of Rome. 
By Leonard Woolsey Bacon, New York. Anson 
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D. F. Randolph & Co. This is a pleasantly | 
written book, in which the journal and letters of | 
Emily Bliss Gould are largely made to tell their | 
own story of her life. Many of our readers may | 
be aware of the fact that there are now in suc- | 
cessful operation in Rome, under the very 
shadow of the Vatican, Italo-American schools. 
But perhaps there are not many who have heard 
of the untiring energy and unfaltering faith and 
courage of a delicate woman, who, going abroad 
for her health, finally settled for the remaining 
fifteen years of her life in Rome, where her hus- 
band, Dr. Gould, practiced as a physician, and 
gave the constant support of his sympathy and 
judgment to his wife's efforts. Living in Italy in 
those times, few would have thought of attempt- 
ing any religious work amid so much espionage 
and priestly oppression, but her loving heart 
went out with Christian sympathy to the ignorant 
children of the poor, and she waited, not listless- 
ly, but exgerly to enter upon any field that 
might epen before her. “It would have been 
a sorry record of her to say that she did nothing 
but wait for better times. In the day of small 
things, and few things, she did heartily and 
to the Lord what things her hand found to do, 
and looked forward, not in vain, to the fulfil- 
ment of the promise that is given to those that 
are faithful in a few things’ Hearing of an 


Asylum for Protestant Orphans in Florence with 
very limited means of support, she interested 
many Americans at home and abroad in the 
cause, and was its earnest and efficient helper 
for many years. 


When Victor Emmanuel en- 
tered Rome, and the temporal power of the 
Pope fell. the long waited opportunity came, and 
Emily Bliss Gould at once embraced it. She had 
hoped that others would see the great need 
of week-day and First-day schools for the child- 
ren, but none stepped forward to begin the 
work, and few were willing to aid her with 
money. So at last, as she writes, with but “ fifty 
francs in my pocket, and no teacher to aid me, I 
decided to go forward alone, and open a school 
on the 20th of March, 1870. The Vaudois clergy- 
man kindly allowed me the use of the rooms 
where his services were held. Three children 
whose parents attend the Vandois Church were 
my first pupils On the ist of May thirty 
were present.’”’ Many were the obstacles she 
met and surmounted, Petty persecutions were 
not wanting as the school assumed more formida- 
ble proportions. It is beautiful to read about the 
warm affection she inspired in the children, and 
all who worked with her, and through all the 
years, during which another day school was 
opened, and an asylum or home established, her 
personal influence and wise oversight were the 
mainspring of the success of the work. Many 
were the graphic letters she wrote to various 
American papers about her beloved schools, and 
hearty and satisfactory was the response to her 
appeals. The fruit of her labors was a constant 
encouragement, and cause for thankfulness to 
Him who had opened a great door and effectual 
to her “at Rome also."" While carrying on so 
much outside work, her house was always a 
centre of attraction, and the evening re-unions of 
Dr. Gould and his wife must have been charm- 
ing occasions. In addition to these social and 
public duties, she frequently wrote papers for 
magazines, and also carried on a regular course 
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of study. We commend this small volume to 
the attention of all interested in Christian work, 
as one calculated to inspire to more diligent 
efforts under difficulties. 


DIED. 

DILLINGHAWV.—In West Falmouth, Mass., on 
the 7th of Seventh month, 1879, Abram Dillingham, 
a member of Sandwich Monthly Meeting, aged nearly 
67 years. In the latter'years of his life with increasing 
humility he frequently expressed a concern to be found 
“walking in the strait and narrow way.” Opa 
sick bed he earnestly warned many not to put off the 
work of their soul’s peace tothe eleventh hour. He 
was concerned to resign everything into the Lord’s 
hands ; and after seasons of deep discouragement and 
conflict with doubts and fears, he acknowledged all 
anxiety concerning his future removed, and that 
nothing wasin his way. Having one day expressed 
a desire that his dear Saviour would release him, on 
the next day the words “ Soon be at rest” were his 
last audible declaration, and they appeared confirmed 
by the beautiful submission and peace visible in his 
countenance through protracted distress of body, 
which followed. 


ST. MARY STREET MISSION SCHOOL FOR 
COLORED ADULTS. 


This School, holding its sessions on First-day after- 
noons, in a house of worship on St. Mary street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets, Philadelphia, was 
founded in 1863 by the late John M. Whitall, and 
under the care of himself and those associated with 
him, was the means of affording much help to the 
Spiritual and temporal needs of those attending it. 

Subsequent to the death of its founder the position 
of Superintendent has been acceptably filled by one 
of the former teachers. He, however, is not a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, and having assumed 
the responsibilities of the position reluctantly, and 
only until a suitably qualified Friend could be found 
to relieve him, now feels that the time has come for his 
release therefrom. The subject was referred by the 
last Annual Meeting of our First day School Associa- 
tion to their Executive Committee, who placed it in 
charge of a sub committee. 

The latter attended several sessions of the school 
prior to the summer vacation, and they are united with 
the present teachers in the belief that the wishes of 
the Superintendent should be carried ou’, namely, that 
he should be feleased and a Friend appointed in his 
stead, and that the school should ayaim occupy the 
position it formerly held. 

We, therefore, affectionately appeal to Friends in 
Philadelphia, seriously and prayerfully to consider 
whether this duty may not be required at their hands. 
Any Friend who feels it laid upon him to act as 
Superintendent of the St. Mary street School will 
please address, personally or by letter, either of the 
following members of the Sub Committee. 

Asa S. WiNG, 409 Chestnut St. 
B. W. BEESLEY, 217 S. Sixth St. 


Corea has from twelve to fifteen millions of in- 
habitants who have never heard the truths of the 
gospel. This country has so jealously excluded 
foreigners that no Christian missionary has ever 
until lately had access to it. But the Japanese 
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government having forced an entrance intothe| The new cars for the line of the Pennsyl- 
Corea, some of the native Japanese Christians, yania Railroad Company, though less showy 


decided to send one of their number, says the) than former ones, have even more of comforts 
London Christian, to carry the glad tidings, 


: : for the passengers. Among them are a slat 
thither. One-half of the New Testament has agit = ‘ 
been translated into the language of Corea,| Projecting from the raised window to yer 
which is said to be phonetic and easily acquired, | #8ide the current of dust and cinders; an 
The Committee of the United National Bible So-| thermometers let into the panels. lhe lat- 
ciety of Scotland will aid in the printing of Mat-| ter, it is true, give no relief from mid-sum- 
thew by way of experiment. mer heat, but in winter they will prove 

From the British Friend we learn that at a) strong allies to the traveller expostulating 


meeting of the General Baptist Union, held at) _; esi 
Halifax, England, in the Sixth month last, a cor- with the conductor about the oppressive 


dial reception was given to George Tatham, closeness of the car. The eighty-two — 
J. J. Dymond and Thomas Harvey, a deputation from Philadelphia to Sea Girt were passe 
of Friends who wished to bring before the Union| in one hour and forty-eight minutes, a speed 


the subject of war and peace from a Christian! sufficient to satisfy even the rash of modern 
point of view. J. J. Dymond spoke briefly but! |ocomotion. 


fully on war “as opposed to our Saviour's exam-| Seq Girt in on the former farm and sum- 
ple and express teachings, and on the importance| mer residence of Commodore Stockton. 
of Christians and churches who united in this 


view, bearing a clear and firm testimony on this The land is cultivated up to the sand banks 
important subject.” which line the beach ; and the turf of the 

The Secretary and President of the Union| Beach House lawn, is soft and green to 
spoke in warm terms of the views of Friends on| within reach of the breakers’ spray. The 
war, which, they said, were largely shared by centre building of the Beach House—the 
their own body. principal botel—is the old residence of the 


THE Russian Government, says the Examiner, Commodore, and stands so close to the waves 
has for years tried to stop the increase of the 


that although perfectly secure, its inmates 
Molokani, a sect of Southern Russia. These : . . 

Protestants number about 100,000 souls, are hon- on a stormy night might almost think them. 
est, moral and thrifty, and present a great contrast selves at sea. A number of cottages have been 
in these respects with the Orthodox Greek peas- built near by, some fronting on the beach, 
ants. ‘They acknowledge no spiritual guidance | and having in the rear a reserved space or 
but the Holy Scriptures taken in a broad and)‘ park,” covered with evergreen trees. With 


spiritual sense according to the reader's own guch ready access to the cities, and so much 
understanding.” Imprisonment having failed to 


check the increase of these people, the govern to commend it, this spot must become 6 
ment is about to remove the heresy out of the favorite a ene sony . a 
midst of Russia by assisting or compelling a| .. A second visit to Long Branch after a 
migration of the Molokani to Armenia. little more than a quarter of a century, re- 
Wuat ritualism means is sometimes ques- vealed great changes. Then it could only 
tioned. Dr, Lee, of Lambeth, England, in| be reached by a stage-ride of several miles. 
a book with an approving preface by Dr. Pusey, Now long trains arrive from New York and 
writes: “ We,” the Ritualists, “ are teaching men | Philadelphia. Then half a dozen hotels of 


to believe that God is to be worshipped under) moderate size were all that were worthy to 
the form of Bread, and they are learning the : 


lesson from us which they have refused to learn be — : sage tee ere but small perme 
from the Roman teachers who have been among ments of the handsome structures whic 

us for the last three hundred years. We are| throw them into the shade; and new ones of 
teaching men to endure willingly the pain of| yet larger size vie with each other in taste 
confession, which is an intense trial to the|/ and luxurious accommodations. Scores of 
reserved Anglo-Saxon nature, and to believe that private cottages, tasteful in design, have 
a man’s “I absolve thee” is the voice of God.” | gyrang upin what were fieldsor sand-hills, and 

Almost all religious bodies are tinctured with 


velvety s 

a tendency to exalt and increase outward forms. See er 1 lvety sward 
History has shown what are the fruits of a| #8 988 Deen possible only Since lawn mowers 
religion of form without power, and these fruits| bave come into use. John Hoey deserves 


will again appear under like circumstances. the thanks of visitors here for generously 
| throwing open to them bis fine grounds and 

5. DAL Eek | hot-bouses. His park of nearly ninety acres 

EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. is laid out with much taste, and the grass 





of the lawns is in beautiful condition. The 
parterres of coleus, geraniums, dablias and 
large-leaved plants are admirable. The hot- 
houses contain a very fine collection of 
variegated leuved plants, of ferns, especially 
adiantums; and a great variety of other 
curious and beautiful plants. 

If show and fashion have too much sway 


Sea Giet, New Jersey, Eighth mo. 19th, 1879. 
The long trains, crowded with passengers 
for the summer resorts which line the upper 
coast of New Jersey, show that many peo- 
ple are able once more to seek health and 


recreation in the fresh sea-breezes and surf 
bathing. 
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at Long Branch, those who bave no love for 


either can choose between the crowds of 
Ocean Grove and Asbury Park, or the quiet 
of Ocean Beach, Spring Lake, or Sea Girt. 

The severe storm almost continuous for the 
16th, 17th, and 18th, prevented visits to 
some selected spots, but gave a grand illus- 
tration of the effects of wind upon the sea 
and the breakers. The huge waves which 
rolled in, apparently from five to seven feet 
high, would curl at the summit and shoot 
forwards like a cataract with inimitable 
grace, but with a force and sound which 
was most impressive; while the tossing of 
spray by the wind, and the seething, foam- 
covered surface between the breaking of the 
waves made a wild scene of surging water. 

The farming of New Jersey has gained 
much of latter years. The maize is less tall 
and has less of the dark, rich green it shows 
in some other States, but the variety of crops 
is large, and the use of fertilizers, es 
pecially marl, is having a marked effect upon 
the lighter soils. 

Some English writers are pleading for the 
Open spaces, commons and unenclosed spots 
which once abounded in their fair land, and 
whicb are now being claimed by property 
owners near. Well cultivated lands have 


their beauty, but its charm is heighteued by 


occasional bits of forest, or even marsh. 
Many of the latter still remain in New Jer- 
sey, and may they long be spared witb their 
tall reeds, grasses, rushes, and light-colored 
flowers. One such spot between Trenton 
and Princeton is brilliant with the showy, 
rose-tinted flowers of the wild Althea, flour 
ishing amid the greenery of the moisture- 
loving vegetation. 

Among the great variety of vessels pass- 
ing Sea Girt, a curious looking craft is oe- 
casionally seen,—a small steamer with 
spars stretching on either side, giving it a 
top-heavy look, and with a man on the 
look-out from the mast. The vessel moves 
about, now here, now there, apparently aim- 
lessly ; but the man on the look-out is watch- 


ing for shoals of menhaden, a species of fish | 


useless for food. When a shoal is spied the 
little vessel steams to the spot, boats are 
lowered, and a large net swept around the 
unwary fish. The steam-engine hauls the net, 
lifts it with its struggling mass of fish above 
the deck, and the whole contents are poured 
into boilers to extract the oil. Unhappily fish 
good for food are also caught sometimes, 
and the ‘ moss-bankers,” as these vessels 
are called, are not regarded with entire 
favor by fishermen. 

After harvest, certain days are chosen by 
the farmers of the coast region as ‘ ocean 
days,” when numbers of them resort to the) 
beach to pass the day in recreation and 
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bathing. Hard-working, honest people 
they looked, and well deserving of their day 
of relaxation from toil. 

The few amasements were harmless ; no 
drinking was to be seen, and with social 
cbat and the incidents of bathing, the hours 
were passed till a return home to an early 
tea closed a well-spent day. If severe toil 
limits somewhat the range of thought and 
sympathy, it saves, too, from many tempta- 
tions; and as one looked on at the faces 
bronzed with labor in the sun, it was a 
pleasant reflection, that for them, as well as 
for the stirring throngs of the cities, was the 
love ofa common Father. That for them also 
were the glad tidings of One who was Him- 
self a mechanic, and of whom it was said 
that the common people beard Him gladly. 


——_—— ome 


A GOOD MEETING 


—— 


Eighth mo. 14th, 1879. 
Western Quarterly Meeting was held at 
Spring, Alamanee County, N. C., on the 
9th and 10th inst. Our friends R. P. King 
and Mary P. Moon being acceptably with 
us, the gospel was preached with power on 
First-day to a large and attentive audience, 
in the house and in the grove, both in the 
morning and afternoon. After this the 
meeting was continued for several days, to 
the edification of believers and to the con- 
viction, and, we hope, conversion of sinners. 
A deep interest was manifested on the part 
of many penitents. May the prayers of the 
eburch arise to the great Head thereof for 
more power of the Holy Spirit that sinners 
may be brougbt to the knowledge of Christ. 

IsHAM Cox. 


oo ____—__ 


For Friends’ Review 


SHALL THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS HAVE 
A PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION ? 


INCONTESTABLE FACTS! 


1. If we have any business to exist in the 


| world as a separate organization, it is be- 


cause the Lord has committed to us certain 
truths, which He desires us to bring before 
tke world. Or to put the case differently, 
He has given us special light upon some 
very important truths. 

2. He did not give us these truths and 
this light for our own benefit alone, but de- 
signs we should present them to the world 


|in the light He has revealed them to us. 


3. It is furthermore our duty to use the 
very best means in our reach for as widely 


circulating these truths as possible. 


4. The pulpit and press are the two great 
instrumentalities for the spread of tratb. 
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To discard the use of either would be to 
lose half our power. 

The Society of Friends have used the 
press less than any of the leading denomina- 
tions. (Is there a printing press in this 
country owned or controlled by the Society 
of Friends? Is there one in England?) 
The Society has left printing and publisbing | 
to individual effort.) 

6. To neglect the use of the press dimin- 
ishes the power of the pulpit. Hence to| 
neglect it not only gives away half our in- 
strumentality but weakens the other half. | 
A good literature well studied is very neces- 
sary, under the Lord’s blessing, to an effi 
cient ministry. 

1. To our limited use of the press may be | 
attributed the fewness of our number com- 


came on later, but took hold of the press 
and wielded it mightily for the spread of 
their doctrines. The issues of the press| 
reach more homes than the pulpit. It is 
thought that to our limited use of the press | 





to extended correspondence, I receiver! so 
much encouragement that I endeavored to 
get those most deeply interested to meet at 
Richmond, time of Indiana Yearly Meeting, 
to organize for definite work. Owing to the 


|pressure of the times, but few were there 


from other Yearly Meetings. Several from 
Indiana Yearly Meeting and a few from 
other Yearly Meetings were called together. 

The following plan of action was proposed, 
viz: To organize a joint stock company, 


| composed of fifty Friends, more or less, that 
|should represent as near all the Yearly 


Meetings as we might be able to get. The 


/members of this company are to be selected 
|from as many different Quarterly Meet- 


|ings as possible, taking the best fitted man 


‘or woman, or both, in the Quarterly Meet- 
pared with those of other churches who] i 


ing. Thus everv issue of the Company 
would at once have an influential Friend to 
bring it before the attention of the Society 
at home. In this way the largest number 


|of persons would be directly interested in 


the work of the Company. The stock to be 


may be attributed much of the differences| subscribed by the members who should only 
on doctrines ampng our ministers and mem- | ‘be liable to the extent of their subscription 
bers. |of stock, and who should participate in 

8. To improve our literature would im- | profits and loss according to amount of stock. 
prove our ministers, and to improve our| All profits beyond a small per cent. on stock 
wiuisters would put our Society in condition|to be given to such church work as the 
to produce a better literature. | members might decide upon by vote. Minis- 

Believing the above to be clear, indisputa-|sers of our Society to be furnished with 
ble truths, this may be a sufficient excuse for | valuable books, at cost or wholesale rates. 


the remarks I am about to make. | The name of the Company to be “ The 
To very many of the active members of the) Friends’ Publishing Company,” or, “ The 
Society of Friends throughout the United| Friends’ Publishing Association.” The 


States, it is well known what interest 1! | object being the development and publica- 
have taken in the better development of the | tion of Friends’ literature. The capital of 
literature and publication interests of our|the Company to be invested in printing 
Society. But very many other equally} material, books, pamphlets, periodicals, &c. 
active and interested Friends are not aware | The officers to be president, secretary, treasu- 
of the efforts that have been made to put on| rer and executive committee. Each mem- 
foot some practical plan for developing and|ber of the Association to have a vote for 
more widely distributing our literature and | every share of stock be held. The Company 
a knowledge of the gospel as presented by | to be incorporated under the laws of State 
Friends. I wish now to give a brief state-| where it operated. 
ment of the progress made in the matter.| The above is a brie’ outline of the plan of 
In doing this I must necessarily recapitulate | operation that was proposed when the 
what some have heard repeatedly by word | Friends met at Richmond last fall. Of 
and by letter. But in all reforms or im | course any, or all, of this would be subject 
provements in church matters, politics,| to change or modification when the Com- 
morals, or social affairs, the same facts and | pany should be actually organized. Articles 
truths must be presented over and over, and| of incorporation were drawn up and a stock 
considered in all bearings and in every|subscription was opened. Considerable 
detail, before they will be generally received | stock was subscribed, but just at this point 
by the people. I have been interested in| the work stopped. An unlooked for obsta- 
this subject for several years, and have|cle was met with. The desire was very 
brought it up before several of the Yearly | generally expressed that three or five men 
Meetings. It bas always brought forth ex-| well known should take at least one-fourth 
pressions of interest, and many have said,| of the desired amount of stock, and consent 
“Something ought to be done.” But the|to manage the business of the Company. 
discussions have ended with the ‘ought to| Being unable to find three or more suitable 
be done” unexecuted. Last year, in answer’ Friends who were willing to become the in- 
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words, ‘I forgive thee, my child!” How 
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corporators, and assume the management of 
the business, we were compelled to let the 
matter stop at that time. A hundred or 
more persons bad been more or less inter- 
ested in the enterprise. I was to inform 
them of the progress we made. My own 
private business has hitherto prevented me 
from writing them any explanation of why 
the work stopped, hence I have taken this 
means of doing so, with the hope also that 
others who read this may become interested. 
I bave moved my family and business to 
Columbus, Ohio. I shall be glad to hear| 
from any one who desires to address me, or! 
shall be glad to see a discussion of this mat- 
ter through Friends’ Review and Christian 
Worker. 

Perbaps it will not be considered out of | 
place for me to say that the type and ma-| 
chinery of the Columbus Steam Printing 
Works, formerly known as the Friends’ 
Publishing House, of New Vienna, which 
has been greatly enlarged here, a part, or 
all of it, will be subject to the control of the 
above proposed Company, if desired, when 
said Company shall be organized. This 
I mention in proof of my interest in the mat- 
ter. I think [ am a Quaker by the Lord’s| 
appointment, and not by mere accident; | 
and my heart longs to see the Society more | 
prosperous. And Iam convinced that much 
good may be done for the Master and His 
Church in this direction. 

a do it while we may, lest the time 
soon be over, and we find that we are not 
clear. Having said this much, I now leave 
this to the Lord and His people, holding 
myself ready to co-operate, so far as capacity 
permits and duty leads, in all efforts for the 
spread of the truth, Wa. G. Hupparp. 





ASSURANCE. 

The humble yet confident assurance of 
having been welcomed back to our Father's 
house after having been estranged from Him | 
by our sins, should be enjoyed by every sin- 
cere Christian. Even where there is some in- | 
tellectual doubt, there is often a feeling under- 
neath of peace in loving the Lord Jesus and 
doing His will. This should be accepted as 
the witness of the Spirit. How could one of 
our children feel who had done wrong, and 
came back to us with a full purpose to obey 
from love in the future, and yet could not be 
sure that we meant what we said in the 


miserable he would be. But let him be once 
sure he was forgiven aud he will take his 
place as a dear child and serve asason. Yet 





truly it is demanded that in confessing sin it 
be with the deepest sincerity, and with a| 
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self-distrust which asks power to do right, 
and uses the power to obey cheerfully, and 
to resist temptation unto death, if it need be. 
“Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven, 
but be that doeth the will of my Father 
which is in heaven.’ The following inci- 
dent illustrates how one may bave the true 
spirit of adoption, and yet not accept all the 
privileges of having been brought back to 
the Father’s beart of love: “Do you feel 
that you are one of God's children?” asked 
a lady of a Sunday-school scholar. ‘I do 
not know,’ be answered; ‘I only know that 
vnce my Saviour was a great way off and I 
could not see him. Now He is near, and I 


| love to do things, and love not to do things, 


for His sake, like as I do for my father’s and 
my mother’s sake.’ Here, indeed, was that 
sweet spirit of obedience which is*the root 
of all true piety in the heart.” 


“2. 


A QUAKER MEETING IN LONDON. 


BY ELIHU BURRITT. 

May 21, 1852.—This was a day of deep 
interest. Weut in the morning to the meet- 
ing for public worship in the Devonshire 
House, which was filled to its utmost capa- 
city with Friends from every part of the 
kingdom. As a spectacle, no human con- 
gregation can surpass it in impressive phy- 
siognomy. The immaculate purity of the 
women’s dresses, as they sat, a multitude of 
shining ones, arising in long, quiet ranks 
from the floor to the gallery on one side of the 
house, and the grave mountain of sedate and 
thoughtful men on the other, presented an 
aspect more suggestive of the assemblies of 
the New Jerusalem than of any earthly con- 
gregation. In a few minutes the last comers 
had found seats; and then a deep devotional 
silence settled down upon the great assem- 
bly like an over-shadowing presence from 
heaven. The still, up-breathing prayer of a 
thousand hearts seemed to ascend like in- 
cense, and the communion of the Holy Spirit 
to descend like a dove, whose wing-beats 
touched to sweeter serenity those faces so 
calm with the Divine benediction. 

The deep silence of this unspoken devo- 
tion grew more and more intense, as if the 
whole assembly were listening to voices 
which their spirits alone could hear, and 
which a breath would drown. Then one 
arose, with tremulous weakness, to unburden 
the heart of a few brief message-words 
which it feared to withhold, lest it should 
sin against the inspiration that made them 
burn without it. Then, from another part 
of the house, arose the quavering words of 
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prayer, few, but full of the earnest emotion | leaned for strength on the sympathy of bis, 
and humble utterance of faith and supplica-|as well as on the wisdom she awaited from 
tion. Then moments of deeper silence | above. Then she arose, calm, meek, and 
followed, as if all the faculties of the mind | graceful. Her first words dropped with the 
and all the senses of physical being had de- | sweetest cadence upon the still congregation, 
scended into the soul’s inner temple, to wait | and were heard in every part of the house, 
there for the voice of the Spirit of God. |though they were uttered in a voice seem- 
How impressive was the heart-worship of|ingly but a little above a whisper. Each 
those silent moments! There was some- | succeeding sentence warbled into new beauty 
thing solemn beyond description in the pres- | and fulness of silvery intonation. The bur- 
ence of a thousand persons of all ages so | den of her spirit was the life of religion in 
immovable that they scarcely seemed to|tbe heart, as contrasted with its mere 


breathe. 

The “ Min‘ster’s Gallery” was occupied | 
by a long rank of the fathers and mothers of | 
the Society, from all parts of the United 
Kingdom, who seemed to preside over the 
great communion like shepherds sitting down 
before the quiet flocks by the still waters of 
salvation’ In the centre sat a man and 
woman, a little past the meridian of life, and 
apparently strangers. The former had an 
American look, which was quite perceptible 
even from the opposite end of the building; 
and when he slowly arose out of the deep | 
silence, his first words confirmed that im- 
pression. They were words fitly spoken and 
solemn, but uttered with such a nasal into- 
nation as I never heard before, even in New 
England. At first, and for a few moments, 
I doubted whether this aggravated pecu- 


liarity would not lessen the salutary effect 
of bis exbortation upon the minds of the 
listening ass mbly. But as bis words began 
to flow and warm with increasing emotion, 
they cleared up, little by little, from this 
nasal cadence, and rounded into more oral 


enunciations. Little by little they grew 
stronger and fuller with the power of truth, 
and the truth made them free and flowing. | 
His whole person, so impassive and emotion- 
less at first, now entered into the enunciation | 
of his thoughts with constantly increasing | 
animation, and his address grew more and 
more impressive to the last. He spoke for | 
nearly an hour, and when he sat down and 
buried his spare figure under bis broad-brim- 
med hat, and the congregation settled down 
into the profound quiet of serene meditation, 
I doubted whether it would be broken again 
by the voice of another exbortation. 

But after the lapse of a few minutes, the 
woman who sat by the side of the American 
minister—and she was his wife—might be 
perceived to be in a state of half-suppressed 
emotion, as if demurring to tbe inward 
monition of the spirit that bade her arise | 


language on the tongue; or, what it was to 
be truly and fully a disciple of Jesus Christ. 
Having meekly stated the subject which bad 
occupied her meditations, and which she felt 
constrained to revive in the bearing of the 
congregation before her, she said: ‘ And 
now, in my simple way, and in the brief 
words that may be given me, let me enter 
with you into the examination of this ques- 
tion.” 

At the first word of this sentence, she 
loosened the fastenings of her bonnet, and at 
the last one, handed it down to her husband 
with an indescribable grace. There was 
something very impressive in the act, as well 
as in the manner in which it was performed 
—as if she uncovered her bead involuntarily 
in reverence to that vision of divine truth 
unsealed to her waiting eyes. And in ber 
eyes it seemed to beam with a serene and 
heavenly light, and to burn in her heart with 
holy inspiration ; to vouch ber lips and avery 
gentle motion of her person with a beautiful, 
eloquent, and solemn expression, as her 
words fell in the sweet music of her voice 
upon the rapt assembly. Like a stream 
welling and warbling out of Mount Hermon, 
and winding its way to the sea, flowed the 
melodious currents of her message; now 
wahdering among the half-opened flowers of 
unrbymed poetry; now through the green 
pastures of salvation where the Good Shep- 
herd was bearing in His bosom the tender 
lambs of His flock. Then it took the force 
of lofty diction, and fell in a volume of 
silvery eloquence, but slow, solemn and 
searching, down the rocks and ravines of 
Sinai; then out, like a little river of music, 


‘into the wilderness where the prodigal son, 


with the busks of his poverty clutched in 
his lean bands, sat in tearful meditation on 
bis father’s home and his father’s love. 
More than a thousand persons seemed to 
hold their breath as they listened to that 
meek, delicate woman, whose lips were 


and speak to such an assembly. It might| touched to an utterance almost divine. I , 
well have seemed formidable to the nature| never saw an assembly so subdued into 
of a meek and delicate woman. She ap-! motionless meditation, and the solemn, im- 
peared to struggle involuntarily with the | pressive silence deepened to a stillness more 
conviction of duty, and to incline her person | profound when she ceased to speak. In the 
slightly towards her husband, as if her heart! midst of these thoughtful moments she knelt 
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in prayer. At the first word of her suppli- 
cation the whole congregation arose. The 
men who had worn their hats while she 
spoke to them, reverently uncovered their 
heads as she knelt down to speak to God. 
Her clear, sweet voice trembled with the 
burden of her petition, on which her spirit 
seemed to ascend into the holy of holies, and 
to plead there, with Jacob’s faith, for a 
blessing upon all encircled within that im- 
mediate presence. When she arose from ber 
knees, the great congregation sat down, as it 
were, under the shadow of that prayer, in 
meditation more deep and devotional. This 
lasted a few minutes, when two of the 
fathers of the society, sitting in the centre 
of the minister’s gallery, turned and shook | 
hands with each other, and were followed by 
other couples in each direction, as a kind of 
mutual benediction, as well as a signal that 
the meeting was terminated. At this simple 
sign, the whole congregation arose and| 
quietly left the house. 





— - -_ - 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


Heat of Electricity.—Prof. Rossetti, of the | 
University of Padua, has measured the tem- | 
perature of the electric arc and of the carbon | 
points. With 80 Bunsen cells be found for | 
the negative pole 4350° F., for the positive 
pole 5200° F., and for the are 6330° F. An 
increase in the number of cells employed re- 
duces these temperatures.— La Nature. 

Speaking Dictionary.—M. Lambrigot has | 
invented a modification of Edison’s phono- | 
graphic matrices, bv substituting stearine 
for the tinfoil, and electrotyping the im-| 
pressed surface. It bas been suggested that | 
such electrotypes, which can be made very | 
cheaply, may render great service in the| 
study of foreign languages, for they preserve | 
indefinitely and repeat as often as may be) 
desired, words that are the most difficult to | 
pronounce correctly. A metallic dictionary | 
might thus be made, an undertaking whick | 
the wildest fancy would not have dreamed | 
of a few years ago.— La Nature. 


Measurements of Explosive Velocity.—| 
Col. Sebert is experimenting on the pressure | 
of the exploding gases in fire-arms. The 
pressure sometimes reaches 4,000 atmos- 
pheres (60,000 pounds per square inch), and | 
varies very rapidly, the maximum being at- 
tained in .0005 or .001 of a second. His appa- 
ratus contains a registering piston carrying 
a heavy cubical block, which withstands the 
efforts of the impulse sufficiently to register 
a curve, from which the variations of veloci- 
ty can be readily computed by the aid ofa 
chronograph.—Soc. Franc. de Phys. 
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Finger-marks of the Bronze Age.—On 
the bottom of an earthen vessel of the 
bronze age, found at the lacustrian station 
of Corechettes, Lake Neufchatel, Prof. Ford 
observed five impressions made by inserting 
the fingers of the potter in the soft clay. 
The tip of the thumb was inserted twice, 
and that of the index finger three times. 
The thumb nail is very pretty, being admira- 
bly moulded, regularly curved, and of mode- 
rate convexity. It evidently belonged to a 
woman’s hand.—La Nature. 


—_____—_<go———___.. 


‘ONLY AN EARTHEN VESSEL.” 


The Master stood in His garden 
Among the lilies fair, 

Which His own right hand had planted 
And trained with tenderest care. 


He looked at their snowy blossoms, 
And marked with observant eye, 
That His flowers were sadly drooping, 
For their leaves were parched and dry. 


« My lilies need to be watered,” 
The Heavenly Master said ; 

« Wherein shall I draw it for them, 
And raise each drooping head ?” 


Close to His feet, on the pathway, 
Empty, and frail, and small, 

An earthen vessel was lying, 
Which seemed of no use at all. 


But the Master saw, and raised it 
From the dust in which it lay, 

And smiled as He gently whispered, 
“This shall do my work to-day. 


“Tt is but an earthen vessel, 
But it lay so close to Me; 
It is small, but it is empty, 
And that is all it needs to be.” 


So to the fountain He took it, 
And filled it full to the brim ; 

How glad was the earthen vesse) 
To be of some use to Him. 


He poured forth the living water 
Over His lilies fair, 

Until the vessel was empty, 
And again He filled it there. 


He watered the drooping lilies 
Until they revived again, 

And the Master saw with pleasure 
That His labor had not been vain. 


His own hand had drawn the water 
Which refreshed the thirsty flowers, 
But He used the earthen vessel 
To convey the living showers. 


And to itself it whispered, 
As He laid it aside once more, 
* Still will I lie in His pathway, 
Just where I did before. 


“Close would I keep to the Master, 
Empty would I remain, 
And perhaps some day He may use me 
To water His flowers again.” 
— Selected. 
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ANTED—A Teacher for Friends’ School at 
Belvidere, Perquimans county, North Carolina. 
One qualified to give instruction in the higher English 
branches, also Latin and Greek. School favorably 
situated in a settlement of Friends. School year to 
begin the 29th of Ninth month. 
Application may be made to either of the under- 
signed. JostaH NICHOLSON, 
3-4t Davip WHITE. 


<e- —___ 


S. ASHBRIDGE’S BOARDING AND DAY 

e SCHOOL for Young Ladies and Children 

will reopen Ninth month 22d, at 145 N. Twentieth 

street, Philadelphia. Summer address, until Ninth 
mo. 8th, Downingtown, Pa. 4t 


ee 


HE NEXT TERM of School, at Friends’ New 

England Boarding-school, will begin Ninth 

month 3rd, 1879. All communications to be ad- 
dressed to AUGUSTINE JONES, Friends’ School, 
Providence, R. I. 


——____<@-— 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe 
are to the 26th inst. 

GREAT BRITAIN.—Accounts continue to be given 
of reductions in the wages of operatives in various 
branches of manufactures, especially those of cotton. 
At Oldham, Yorkshire, the weavers have submitted to 
a reduction of five per cent., convinced that opposi- 
tion would be useless, on account of the bad condition 
of trade. The spinners express much cissatisfaction, 
but it is thought they will also yield. The fustian 
manufacturers at Oldham have agreed to reduce the 
wages of weavers about 8% percent. Ten thousand 
looms are engaged in this branch, in which there had 
not previously been any reduction. The cotton ope- 
ratives of Burnley, at a public meeting, passed a 
resolution charging the employers with violating their | 
agreement, and reducing wages 15 per cent. below | 
what had been sanctioned by the Executive Council, | 
which, they say, is unjust and cruelly oppressive. 

The builders’ strike in Bristol, Eng., which began | 
in Eleventh mo., 1878, has ended with the submission | 
of the workmen in the joiners’ and carpenters’ depart- | 
ments to the masters’ terms. In North Staffordshire | 
600 more colliers have struck. The colliers of Fife | 
and Clackmannan, Scotland, have resolved to ask an 
advance of 12% per cent. in wages, which the mas- 
ters say they are not able to grant. 

Heavy rains about the beginning of last week caused | 
damage to the Chester and Holyhead railway, which 
suspended traffic fora time. At Chester there were 
30 hours of continuous rain. In the interior counties 
the rivers flooded all the low-lying lands. Wheat was 
said to be rotting, and any crops left standing would | 
not pay for cutting. In the vale of Clwydd, Wales, 
thousands of acres of crops are submerged, and hun- | 
dreds of cattle and sheep have been drowned. 

FRANCE.—The Paris correspondent of the Man- 
chester (Eng.) Guardian says that the rapid decline 
of Bonapartism im the provinces is shown by the fact 
that three Imperialist papers have recently stopped for 
want of funds. 





France is an example of what school penny banks 


can accomplish. Last year the depositors numbered 
3»300,000, or one in eleven of the population, and the 
money deposited reached the enormous total of £40,- 
580,000. 


In 1874 there were 2,170,066 depositors | 





and £26,400,000 of deposits, and the growth since 
has had no parallel elsewhere. 
SWITZERLAND.—A telegram from Zermatt on the 
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sth, announced that Dr. W. O. Moseley, Jr., of 
Boston, Mass., had lost his life on the formidable 
peak of the Matterhorn. The ascent had been suc: 
cessful, but in returning, Dr. Moseley detached him- 
self from the rope joining him to his companions, 
and directly afterward lost his footing, and glided 
rapidly down a steep slope of frozen snow, falling 
over a precipice at the foot. His body was found 
about 2,000 feet lower than where the accident 
occurred. 

SPAIN.—The Chinese Legation, which went to 
Spain to make a treaty relative to the coolie traffic, 
has left that country, having, it is presumed, attained 
its object; and it is said that it will shortly proceed 
to Peru and Mexico to negotiate on the same question, 
Chinese Consuls are to be established at Havana and 
Porto Rico. 

Russta.—It is stated that a court-martial at Warsaw 
has condemned two peasants to four years’ hard labor 
in the Siberian mines for opposing the demarcation of 
their plots of land, and six others to various terms of 
exile or imprisonment for the same off:nze. A mili- 
tary tribunal at Odessa condemned to death five men 
tried as Nihilists, twenty-two others to ten years’ 
penal servitude, and one young girl to extle in 
Siberia. 

GerMANY,—A Berlin dispatch says that it has 
been proposed to hold an International Congress in 
next Fifth month, to elaborate a uniform patent law 
for adoption by the nations represented. 


Turkgey.—The Porte has made aclaim for the 
restitution of several localities which were ceded to 
Russia through error. 

GREECE.—The Commissioners on the frontier be- 
tween Greece and Turkey began their sittings on the 
2tst. 

RoOuUMANIA.—Prince Charles, in proroguing the 
Parliament until the 2nd prox, said that the Govern- 
ment will then submit measures relative to the revi- 
sion of the article of the Constitution affecting the 
status of the Jews, which is necessitated by the treaty 
of Berlin, the Parliament having accepted that treaty 
with all the sacrifices imposed by it on Roumania. 


JAPAN.—Great excitement has been caused at Yo- 
kahama by the breaking of quarantine by a German 
merchant ship, acting under the orders of the German 
Minister and Consul. An epidemic, believed to be 
cholera, has been raging in southern ports, but the 
quarantine imposed at Yokahama is disregarded by 
the foreign envoys except the American; the British 
Minister substituting a process of his own, despite the 
protest of the Japanese Government, and the German 
one protecting with naval forces its violation by 
German vessels. 


DomxsTic.—On the 23rd instant the city of San 
Francisco was the scene of a threatening riot. The 
occasion was the shooting, by the editor of 7he Chron- 
icle, of I. S. Kalloch, the candidate for Mayor of the 
Workingmen’s party, political controversy between 
them having taken the form of mutual personal abuse 
Kalloch was supposed to be mortally wounded, but it 
is now thought he may recover. Crowds of the 
«workingmen” soon collected in the streets, threat- 
ening to take the editor from the custody of the police 
and kill him. Application was made for military to 
assist the police, and State troops were called out, 


; ammunition being furnished from the U. S. arsenal 


by direction of the Secretary of War. Dennis Kear- 
ney, the leader of the “workingmen,”’ who was 
absent from the city, was summoned, and on his 
arrival advised his adherents to refrain from; violence 
and disperse quietly, which they did. At the last 
accounts the city remained quiet, and the military had 
been mainly disbanded, though a vigilant police 
supervision was maintained. 





